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have not told us. From many points of view, the most significant result 
of their investigations is their idealism; and one can say this even while 
frankly confessing that their results are not in all respects satisfying. 

Perhaps a more careful criticism of the facts and metaphysical con- 
ceptions involved in this question may lead to a doctrine which is neither 
materialism nor idealism. Perhaps the time has come when we should 
abandon the impossible task of either reducing mind to terms of matter 
or matter to terms of mind. Perhaps mind in the sense of a private world, 
a closed universe with no open windows and no fresh breezes, is a meta- 
physical fiction, just as matter was long since found to be. May it not 
be that the principle of abstract individuality has been, in our efforts to 
maintain the separate existence, freedom, and responsibility of the soul, 
carried to the extent of logical anarchy and nihilism ? The more the pres- 
ent writer reflects upon this problem, the more he feels that both mind 
and matter are necessary factors in an experience which comprehends 
both. The doctrine of this experience may be called realism or radical 
empiricism; but we may be sure the practical and the moral will be vindi- 
cated by it. 

G. A. Tawney. 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 

THE FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 

Professor Foster tells us, with exemplary modesty, that he has no new 
message to bring through this book; 1 that, in fact, all that is contained in 
it has been told by others. This may be true. It would be true in some 
sense of any serious book that might be published today. And yet Pro- 
fessor Foster's work has succeeded in commanding the attention of a 
very large section, if not of the whole, of the theological world in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries as no other of its class published in the last decade 
has done. The question which naturally and inevitably presents itself 
is: How has this result been achieved ? What are the distinctive peculiari- 
ties of a book which has awakened into life the dormant energies of the 
science of theology, so long supposed to be bereft of vitality ? As far as 
form is concerned, the work does not offer much that will explain its suc- 
cess. It begins with an introductory section of fifty pages, comprising a 
general "Introduction" and a "Historical Survey," and is from that point 
onward divided into two parts; i. e., Part I, "Authority-Religion (Super- 

1 The Finality of the Christian Religion. By George Burman Foster. [The 
Decennial Publications, Second Series, Vol. XVI.] Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1906. xv + 5 18 pages. $4. 
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naturalism) and Naturalism," including chapters on "The Formation of 
Authority-Religion," "The Dissolution of Authority-Religion," "The 
Changed View of the World and of Life;" and Part II, "The Finality of 
Christianity, and the Idea of Development," comprising chapters on "The 
Essence of the Christian Religion," "The Problem and Method," "The 
Sources of the Life of Jesus," and "Jesus." These chapters are long, 
especially 6 and 9 ; they are difficult to follow, owing to the lack of plan and 
arrangement, and the thought frequently recurs to the same starting-point, 
producing an impression, which is not always correct and yet quite una- 
voidable, that there is unnecessary reiteration. Professor Foster's style, 
too, is distinctly technical, and in many cases his choice of words is abso- 
lutely his own, so that it is with great effort that the reader is enabled to real- 
ize just what his meaning is. It would be unfair to call this, as has been done, 
a Germanizing style, for both in the choice of words and in the use of 
idioms, when duly analyzed, it conforms to English usage. In fact, Professor 
Foster shows noteworthy reserve in the use of the stock phrases of German 
philosophical theology, employing these but sparingly. Yet, taken alto- 
gether, his style has so little in common with the ordinary usage of British 
and American theologians that it is not transparent enough to make the 
reading of the book a pleasure, unless it be to the narrowest specialist. 
What, then, to return to the inquiry, is the secret of Professor Foster's 
success ? Plainly, it is the vitality of his constructive idea, and the earnest, 
almost passionate, manner in which he works out its legitimate outline. 
Professor Foster speaks as one who has spent much, and suffered not a 
little, in the process of coming to his present view-point, and therefore 
fully appreciates what he has earned, and endeavors to bring others to it. 
To be sure, this is not a unique experience; but wherever it occurs it is 
bound to arrest attention and command respect, in some cases also to 
induce, or at any rate, assist, persuasion. 

But, passing from the form to the subject-matter of Professor Foster's 
views, it would be easy to affiliate it with the late Professor Sabatier's 
views or with Ritschlianism. With the Ritschlians Professor Foster has, 
at least, this in common, that he works from the point of view of the value- 
judgment or the ultimate reality of values. No matter what may not 
exist, no matter what may exist, Professor Foster does not doubt that 
values do exist, and it is only as things may be reduced to values that they 
are worthy of consideration in a theological system. With Sabatier he 
has more particularly this in common, that he totally repudiates authority- 
religion in both its Catholic and Protestant forms. But to dismiss this 
work by showing its affinities with these systems is only a superficial way 
of dealing with it. It has enough distinctiveness to stand by itself. 
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The question to which Professor Foster addresses himself is: Can 
Christianity maintain its claim to be the final religion in the light of the 
revolution of thought which has taken place since the opening of the nine- 
teenth century in the realms of science, history, and philosophy? In 
answering the question he naturally aims to distinguish between that 
which is essential and that which is not essential in Christianity. Super- 
naturalism is not essential. Just what he means by supernaturalism we 
shall presently inquire, but, defining it in his sense, he regards it as alto- 
gether a dispensable element. Therefore, the passing of belief in it does 
not antiquate the Christian religion. The stripping of the person of Jesus 
himself of all that has been considered extraordinary and unique; the 
elimination from the accounts of his life of the stories of the nativity and 
the resurrection as legendary; the reduction of his personality to a mere 
manhood, fallible and mistaken with reference to such matters as the exist- 
ence of demons and the apocalyptic coming of the kingdom of God — this 
does not affect the essence of the religion he founded. Given the absolute 
overthrow and exclusion of all these elements as impossible and incredible, 
there is still left all that is of permanent value in the Christian religion. 
The most radical criticism of the sources of the life of Jesus still leaves a 
portrait of him such that we are bound to find in him "the home of all 
values." In other words, Professor Foster makes a strenuous effort at 
a final and impregnable apologetic for Christianity. 

This is a rather meager summary, and must necessarily have all the 
unsatisfactoriness of every attempt to express in two or three sentences 
what a painstaking author has found it necessary to set forth in a large 
volume. Nevertheless, we trust we have indicated the gist of Professor 
Foster's main contention. It may be proper to add, in passing, that he 
works out his idea, not only with masterly skill as a philosophical analyst, 
but also with marvelous erudition as a reader of history and literature. 
He has evidently spent years of patient study in mastering the subject 
of Christian apologetics. At least, he has neglect.'d no important work 
upon any phase of his subject. 

It must be clear, even from the sketch above given, that the most 
sensitive point in Professor Foster's work is the effort to find the irreducible 
minimum of Christianity. From the nature of the case, this is a delicate 
task. But it will not take much reflection to make it clear that Professor 
Foster has planted himself upon solid ground at this point. The irredu- 
cible minimum of Christianity must either be what he says it is, or it must 
be a fully fledged Roman Catholicism. To make it anything else would 
be to lose sight of the distinction between essential Christianity and 
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historic Christianity. The irreducible minimum must be identical with the 
former and not with the latter. Otherwise we are driven to the position 
that there was a time when man existed without any knowledge of God. 
But even from the biblicist or historic Protestant point of view, this is 
not to be thought of. There was an essential Christianity under the Old 
Testament. And of this the teachings of Jesus and the New Testament 
in general are both the historic continuation and the complete revelation. 

We may say, as we do, that Christ's Christianity is for us a fuller, 
richer, more vital, and more effective form ; that it supersedes for apologetic 
purposes, as it does for ethical ones, all that went before. We may rejoice 
that we have the latest and best. But if Professor Foster will not see as 
we do, we have no right to deprive him of his place in the great body of 
those who have recognized Jesus Christ as the revelation of God and as 
their leader and way to God. For Professor Foster Christianity is the 
presentation of God to the world as Jesus presented him, especially in his 
life and character. "God is like Jesus." This is vague and rudimentary. 
It is no more than may be found in the concept of God as present in the 
saintly minds of all ages and all places. But it is the kernel — or perhaps 
we would do better to say, the germ — of Christianity, and to contend 
that it is beyond possibility of successful assault is worth while. 

And yet, in doing this we think Professor Foster has laid himself open 
to much unnecessary misunderstanding. He has first of all been unfortu- 
nate in classifying himself with those progressive thinkers who are so 
overwhelmingly impressed with the necessity of intellectual honesty that 
in their effort to attain it they fall into the very snare they were striving to 
avoid, because they clothe their thoughts in forms too easily — we had 
almost said, inevitably — mistaken for other than they were intended to 
be. It is his ambition to give "no orthodoxy under the mask of liberalism, 
no liberalism under the mask of orthodoxy," but to say, "yea, yea and 
nay, nay." To this sentiment we all say "Amen." He mistakes, how- 
ever, the case of those who may not do as he does, when he suggests that 
one might "sometimes hold back the truth for prudential reasons," and 
thus leave his " fellow- pilgrims at a loss to know when he is telling what 
he believes to be the truth and when he is holding the truth back for 
reasons of policy." We do not believe that there are any with whom 
Professor Foster has to do that would resort to such a course. If there 
were, we should say that they had forfeited their right to be listened to. 
The question of intellectual honesty is not as simple as Professor Foster 
seems to think it. Perfect freedom and fulness of expression are quite 
compatible with at least a measure of affiliation with the current of 
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thought in one's environment. In fact, they are conditioned upon such 
affiliation; otherwise one is misunderstood, and is misunderstood in con- 
sequence of his own way of presenting himself. That is, he misrepresents 
himself. 

Perhaps what we wish to point out may be best illustrated by citing 
Professor Foster's attitude on the question of the supernatural. He 
plainly and unqualifiedly declares himself a disbeliever in the supernatural. 
But presently he is found to reject naturalism even more vehemently. Yet 
these two are logically the two hemispheres which constitute the whole 
sphere of thought. There is no middle ground between them. They are 
contiguous territories, with no neutral zone into which one may take refuge 
when he is chased out of both. The philosopher is not at liberty to repu- 
diate both naturalism and supernaturalism. He may take his choice 
between them; he may undertake to fuse them into one; he may discover 
a secret harmony between them, where others see nothing but contra- 
diction; but he cannot reject both, seeking for a third something unrelated 
to them which he may hold at peace. Such a region is an unutterable, 
unthinkable nothing. Do we, then, charge Professor Foster with enter- 
taining this absurdity? By no means. Professor Foster distinctly puts 
himself on the supernaturalist side of the line. Otherwise, what shall we 
make of an expression like this: "Natural science itself announces a 
plus over and above sensible nature" (p. 226); or what is the meaning of 
"will "or "energy" whose discovery in the world gives rise to the evolu- 
tionary or dynamic theory, and overthrows and does away with all static 
theories of the universe ? No ! Professor Foster has just missed a dis- 
tinction — the distinction between the supernatural and the preternatural. 
What he wishes to repudiate is the mechanical view of the universe 
according to which the world is a closed structure, moving either undis- 
turbed, or only occasionally disturbed, by a power from without itself. 
Naturalism assumes that nature is never broken into by a force from 
without; preternaturalism that it is occasionally interfered with. The 
dynamic view, for which Professor Foster contends, posits the supernatural 
within and yet above nature, working uniformly, steadily, constantly, and 
yet not always in accordance with a method, all of whose intricacies are 
known or can be made known to the finite understanding. It is a source of 
amazement that one of Professor Foster's powers of analysis should have 
failed to see this distinction, or, if he saw it, that he should have failed 
to present it in a form recognizable by the open-minded and intelligent 
reader. The point of his argument is directed against a form of thought 
which prevailed before the dawn of the scientific era, but we think 
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prevails no longer. The word "supernatural" has in the transition to the 
scientific stage undergone a process of intussusceptio, whereby it has taken 
to itself another content, casting out, not all, but much of its older 
connotation and retaining the kernel of its essential meaning. This 
process has further necessitated the invention of other terms, such as 
"unnatural," "contra-natural," and, best of all, "preternatural," to 
designate what has been expelled from it. Of all this Professor Foster 
takes no account. 

But Professor Foster succeeds no better with his task as a historian. 
As has already been pointed out, in dealing with this side of the subject 
he goes the whole length with those who eliminate, through critical processes 
of the most radical type, not only all that either is or appears to be miracu- 
lous in the records, but also all that does not measure exactly with a pro- 
crustean bed of their own construction. Professor Foster appears to accept 
without reserve the latest phase of this sort of critical history. If his accept- 
ance were hypothetical or provisional — as, for instance, in order to show 
that Christianity may suffer a change of interpretation, but no collapse, 
after history has done its utmost — there would be nothing to find fault 
with. But, on the face of it, his acceptance of these .latest views in New 
Testament criticism is bona fide. And he thus lays himself open to the 
charge of neologism. Considering how brief the life of this phase of 
thought has been; considering how evanescent all its predecessors have 
proved, from the days of the eighteenth-century rationalists to the Bruno 
Bauer school ; considering how each in its day has claimed to be the final 
and full discovery of the exact facts in the case, and how from each an 
irresistible reaction has taken place, putting their distinctive features 
among antiquated curiosities, what assurance can Professor Foster have 
that this most recent criticism will survive the present generation ? Changes 
are amazingly rapid in the field of scholarship, in an age when every- 
thing else is in the process of rapid movement. We are not saying that 
each generation has not contributed something to the advanceent of our 
knowledge of New Testament history; but, as the results of no school 
have thus far stood as a whole, it is hasty, to say the least, to accept views, 
but a decade old at most, as the ultimate dictum of critical study, and 
base an attempt at reconstruction upon them. To us it does not seem at 
all likely that the views which Professor Foster takes as the final ground 
of defense for Christianity will be occupied permanently. While men are 
seeking for the objective truth of things, the spirit of subjectivism, either 
in the irresponsible form of tradition, or in the more plausible one of con- 
jectural criticism, is uninterruptedly, though imperceptibly, building its 
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fanciful structure about their discoveries, and what seemed to have been 
laid bare is soon covered over and calls for a new search and redis- 
covery. Meanwhile, as far as the origins of the Christian religion are con- 
cerned, we do not believe that the world will ever be reduced for its informa- 
tion to the meager and shadowy data given by Professor Foster; unless 
indeed, it is willing to admit as sound the pyrrhonic criticism, which, on a 
basis of the slightest apparent inconsistency, such as is hourly witnessed 
in common life, will reject information about the men and the events of 
the past, and reduce not only Jesus, but also Socrates, Pericles, Augustus, 
Caesar, and many another, into shadows hovering in the dim distance with 
undistinguishable outline or color. 

In treading Professor Foster's via dolorosa, we should be somewhat 
more cheerful and less bewildered than he seems to have been, if we would 
walk along the path with more regard to the discriminations already pre- 
vailing, and with less haste in accepting apparently destructive critical 
results. But Professor Foster has rendered a real service to the cause of 
Christian thought in stimulating attention to a phase of apologetics which, 
although not altogether neglected in the past, was in need of special study 
just at present. 

Andrew C. Zenos. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 

I have been asked, perhaps as one who lives amid very different reli- 
gious surroundings, to state my impressions of Professor George Bur- 
man Foster's book on Christianity. Certainly I have read the book 
with much interest and considerable agreement. It seems that, after 
all, the great religious problems of our age present themselves in much 
the same guise to men of the same type of mind, whether they dwell in 
Chicago or Oxford or Berlin. But beneath a general agreement there 
lie differences which are not without interest. 

To modern apologetics Christianity presents many broad questions — 
perhaps, rather, many facets of the same question — which appeal to theo- 
logians according to their education and their temperament. Not long 
ago it was a favorite subject for writing whether the Christian religion 
is absolute. Kaftan puts forth as the subject of a large work the truth 
of the Christian religion; he had already written one on the essence of 
Christianity. Harnack has written on the same essence regarded in a 
more historic way; and Professor William Adams Brown has adopted 
the same title. In choosing the word finality I think Professor Foster 
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has given a clue to his mental tendency. He clearly approaches Chris- 
tianity primarily in its philosophic aspect, and disclaims being an 'authority 
as to the facts of Christian history. 

To me it seems that the whole matter is presenting itself to the world 
in a more and more practical aspect. Our acceptance of Christianity 
is becoming less dependent upon arguments whether it is absolute or 
final, and more upon the question whether it will work among Christian 
nations, or whether it can be adapted to those nations which are not yet 
Christian. But of course, for all that, the philosophical question has 
to be argued out according to the best light of each generation. 

The impression produced by Professor Foster's writing is that his 
education has been mainly German. This has advantages and disad- 
vantages. No doubt alike in philosophy and in early Christian history 
Germany stands at the head of the peoples. It is a great merit of the book 
before us that it frequently cites the views of such men as Troeltsch and 
Hoffding, Wernle, Wendt, and Pfleiderer, and many able writers not 
known as they should be among English-speaking people. Mr. Foster 
has also learned from his teachers to move easily in the refined air of 
philosophic discussion. But there is something to be said on the other 
side. The American mind, while it in some degree differs from the English, 
is far more widely different from the German. And every nation must 
work out its solution of these primary questions on the basis of the national 
tendency and character. Some American work which has reached me 
has been spoiled by too close adherence to methods and customs which 
did not really fit it. I do not say this of the present book. Yet there 
is in it some misfitting. Some pages read like literal translations from 
the German, and such phrases as "an overcome standpoint" sometimes 
recur. Mr. Foster calls the vivifying of past history "to reanimate some 
formation of the past in its total individual aspect." He says of Luke 
that he is "highly capable of linguistic variation;" and so forth. How- 
ever, these criticisms only touch the surface; and when Mr. Foster warms 
to his subject, his style becomes more natural. It is perhaps a more serious 
charge against him that he is too closely dependent upon particular Ger- 
man writers. For example, his account of new views as to the earliest 
church history is almost entirely taken from the works of Wernle, a strik- 
ing and powerful writer, but decidedly too original and independent to 
be thus drawn upon for a mere summary of recent views. 

The earlier part of Mr. Foster's book is taken up with an account 
of the altered way in which the modern mind regards the world in itself 
and in relation to the human spirit, especially since the triumph of evolu- 
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tionary theories; and with a vindication of our right, notwithstanding 
such changes in our mental horizon, to retain a conviction of the divine 
origin and government of the universe. Here I have little to do but to 
express appreciation and general agreement. Mr. Foster's apology 
for faith is carried out on Kantian lines, and is based upon a strong belief 
in personality, and a clear perception of how much the course of modern 
thought has tended to undermine alike materialism, and that tendency 
to overvalue the intellectual side of man, in comparison with his powers 
of feeling and action, which may best be called rationalism. As regards 
the primacy of will in human nature Mr. Foster expresses himself almost 
as strongly as Professor William James, though without the special 
charm of that admirable writer. Mr. Foster holds, as I also hold, that 
the Johannine doctrine of the logos may be well adapted to fit modern 
evolutionary theories in biology, that science is being gradually spiritu- 
alized, and that teleologic views of the world may be revived in a defen- 
sible form. 

But this does not take us very far. Granted that the primacy of man 
over nature is as maintainable and as certain now as ever it was in the 
days when our earth was regarded as the center of the universe, and granted 
that on any other view Christianity cannot be maintained, yet this is no 
proof that Christianity is the final religion, since all religions of high value 
have accepted the same view of man's place in the universe. It has still 
to be shown wherein the superiority of Christianity to other religions 
consists, and how it meets the highest spiritual needs of man. Hence 
the author proceeds to take up the questions, What is the essence of Chris- 
tianity, in what relation does it stand to its historic founder, and what 
is its value for modern life. In these great matters there is far more room 
for differences of opinion than in the broad inquiry whether religion as 
such has not been set aside by the progress of thought and discovery. 
I will consider only a few points amid many that are of importance. 

It is, as I have already observed, a weak point in Mr. Foster 's account 
of the Christian origins that he depends too much upon Wernle. If 
he had worked over the ground himself, he might have modified some 
of his views. For example, when at p. 341, he writes, "The great picture 
of the future [the end of the world and the coming of a visible kingdom 
of God] remains the synoptic center of the whole preaching of Jesus," 
I think the exaggeration extreme. I am aware that the general consensus 
of modern critics is largely in favor of the view that Jesus expected a speedy 
cataclysm. After long study of the gospels I doubt this; but, in any case, 
it is clear that the great bulk of the synoptic teaching has to do with the 
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spiritual experience of the present, with the relations between God and 
man, and the doing of the divine will. The kingdom of God with which 
it is concerned is not to come visibly, but belongs primarily to the present, 
not to the future. This I have tried to show in some chapters of my 
Exploraiio Evangelica; here I cannot even summarize the argument. 
It is by a curious irony of fate that the liberal Roman Catholic writers 
are just now especially insisting on the mistaken anticipation of Jesus 
as to the future of his society; and certainly they go too far. 

The crux of all systematic accounts of Christianity lies in a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the relation between the Christ of Christian expe- 
rience and the Jesus of history. In this matter it is very hard to be quite 
consistent; and I am not sure that Mr. Foster succeeds in so being. At 
p. 330 he observes that Christians usually deduce, from their religious 
conviction of their relation to their Master, a certainty of his historic ex- 
istence and his character. This is doubtless true; but in some passages 
he seems to underrate the validity of the historic substratum which serves 
as a basis for faith. A broad line of distinction should be maintained 
between belief in a divine Head of the church, which only goes beyond 
historic proof, and such a worship as that of the Virgin, which arose in 
direct defiance of historic record. The latter cult must suffer infinitely 
more from the growth of historic criticism than the former; for, after 
all, the discussion of the historic value of our gospels must always remain 
a drawn battle, whereas views inconsistent with the common tradition 
of the synoptics must be recognized as worthless. 

But the enormous difficulty of this whole matter may be well illustrated 
from another page of Mr. Foster's book. At p. 444 he observes: "The 
keenest critical scruples have been urged against the historicity of Jesus' 
predictions of his death. But the scene in Gethsemane refutes the critics. " 
I share the "critical scruples" of which Mr. Foster speaks. And I can- 
not allow that, as a matter of purely historic evidence, they are at all 
affected by the account of the scene in Gethsemane. Who is the witness 
of that scene ? The disciples were at a distance and asleep. M. Reville 
thinks that the witness was the "young man having a linen cloth cast 
about him," of Mark 14:51; probably Mark himself; but this is only 
an ingenious guess. We do not see how the scene in Gethsemane can 
be shown to be historic; and yet we cannot think that any of the disciples 
can have invented it. The same observation applies to the narrative 
of the temptation, and many other events. 

In fact, there is just enough of historicity in the synoptists to make 
us certain that we can realize the outward bearing and teaching of Jesus 
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as he appeared to his contemporaries; but not enough to reveal to us in 
an objective way his inner life. Weinel observes that it is our scientific 
duty to confess that we do not know how high in the scale of being Jesus 
ranked himself. Thus in every remarkable modern life of the Master 
the biographer gives us a different type, embodying his own ideals. Mr. 
Foster thinks that the moral thought of Jesus centered in "the unity, 
the wholeness, the internality, the freedom of a personality, whose con- 
tent is moral love." The author of Ecce Homo, an old book but ever 
new, made it center in the enthusiasm of humanity, which is perhaps 
much the same thing. We shall probably never come nearer the mark 
than in quoting Jesus' own words which give the sum of his teaching: 
"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself." What our 
age finds it hardest to understand is why all the force and emphasis is 
concentrated on the first half of this formula, and the second half is regarded 
almost as a corollary. Perhaps we have here the real "secret of Jesus." 

P. Gardner. 

Oxford, England. 

RECENT APPRECIATIONS OF SEMLER 

In his judiciously appreciative study of Semler, 1 Pastor Gastrow by 
numerous quotations affords the reader an excellent first-hand knowledge 
of that fearless, earnest, many-sided, indefatigable theologian. Neglected, 
and not infrequently misunderstood, he is presented here with all of 
his human sympathy and interest and profound ethical and religious 
convictions. 

The author sets forth clearly Semler 's early pietistic environment, 
his acceptance of pietism after not a little hesitation, and later his rational- 
izing of his faith at Halle under the influence of Baumgarten, together 
with much of the inner working of the young man's mind during the pro- 
cess. When offered later a theological professorship at that distinctively 
pietistic university, he accepted reluctantly, since he could "no more go 
the old way with the pious party," and felt incapable of "blazing a way 
for himself as Spener, Francke, and Baumgarten" had done. His early 
bent toward the ethical in religion is emphasized, and also his excep- 
tional thirst for knowledge of every sort, especially of the classics and of 
the Semitic languages, and history. 

1 Joh. Salomo Semler in seiner Bedetttung jilr die Theologie, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung seines Streites mit G. E. Lessing. Von Paul Gastrow. Giessen: Topel- 
maiin, 1905. 366 pages. M. 9. 



